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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF HER- 
BERT SPENCER. * 

If there is one great idea which is becom- 
ing more strongly fixed than any other in 
modern times, it is that of the government 
of the universe by law. Accident no longer 
suffices in accounting for the existence of 
that which is. Causation and effect make 
the ruling faith in the science of the Cosmos 
equally with the science of mechanics. All 
things animate and inanimate, all institutions, 
exist as they are because of what has gone 
before. These effects of to-day, joined with 
the causes which have preceded, become in 
turn the causes of that which is to come. 
Human knowledge is too limited, human 
capacity too feeble, to gather up into one 
view this present totality whereby alone man 
might prophesy with certainty the beings 
and the doings of five centuries hence. This 
finite must put on infinity first. In like 
manner man’s imperfection renders impossible 
his tracing back the life-history of the uni- 
verse to its first faint dawn. We of to-day 
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are, however, the heir of all past ages as 
well as of our own; and this legacy has en- 
abled us to gather together here a fragment 
and there a fragment, out of which science 
has caught the general drift, and with a more 
or less certain hand has traced out many of 
the natural laws which rule the worlds. Or- 
ganic life, as it was the most complex, has 
been the last to be explained. But it too is 
yielding up its secret. 

Evolution and the survival of the fittest 
are now familiar terms. As commonly used, 
they denote that phase of universal law by 
which organic objects have become what they 
are. Evolution is the law which joins cause 
and effect. In obedience to that law, all 
living beings have passed from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, from the simple 
to the complex. By its exigency, the higher 
forms of life have arisen out of the lowest in 
an orderly succession of events. By it we 
mark the transition of the organism from the 
indeterminate to the determinate, from the 
worse to the better. It is a law of optimistic 
tendency. It constantly pushes upward. 

If Darwin is the name most popularly as- 
sociated with evolution, to Herbert Spencer 
certainly belongs the credit of having given 
that law its widest application. He has de- 
voted upwards of a quarter of a century to 
the collection of facts and the elaboration of 
philosophic systems in the interests of this 
law. He has applied it in the study of 
biology, sociology, and psychology. By it he 
has explained ethics and politics. Just as 
the finished man of the nineteenth century is 
the evolutionary product of protoplasm, so 
is the highest moral idea the evolutionary 
product of the faintest nervous sensation. 
In like manner the complex politics of to-day 
are the outcome of the rudest association of 
savage life. The growth of the body politic, 
like the growth of the natural body, is guided 
by this same law of evolution. We have not 
space to devote to the writings of Mr. 
Spencer generally, but his latest publication, 
“Political Institutions,” gives occasion to 
notice his method in its application to society. 
This book is not a history; it is a philosophy 
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of history. It follows the growth of no 
rticular institution or society, but educes 
aws by which we may study the growth of 
any institution in any society. Of course, in 
treating so complex an organization as so- 
ciety, exactness cannot be expected. Soil, 
climate, flora, fauna—the environment gen- 
erally — multiply conditions beyond hope of 
recovery. From the known facts, however, 
a law can be educed which will lead us back 
to an original, and forward from that original 
to an evolute. The original and the evolute 
will be ideal, but by no means fanciful, types. 
The analogy between individual and social 
organisms holds good in respect of actions 
which cause growth. As animal life begins 
in unit action for self-preservation, so na- 
tional life begins in unorganized individual 
action. Wholly unorganized action by indi- 
viduals means speedy extermination. The 
individual unit, confronted with hostile forces 
on every hand, will succumb. Against or- 
ganized forces, however small, the individual 
cannot stand. Two laws which hold through- 
out animated nature come here into play: 
first, that integration results when like units 
are exposed to like forces; and second, that 
of two —— organisms, the fittest will 
survive. hese furnish forth the basis of 
the law of integration, by virtue of which in- 
dividuals tend to unite in social bodies. Ties 
of blood, the presence of a common danger, 
some common end to achieve, similarity of 
religion, tastes, habits, these all aid and are 
aided by the law. 
Such is the force which brings men to- 
—_ But something more is necessary. 
ere agglomeration does not constitute the 
state. Society, even of the rudest type, ex- 
ists for coJperation of some sort. This neces- 
sitates organization, and in this organization 
we note the feeble beginnings of political 
institutions.. The chief, perhaps the sole, aim 
of primitive man is self-preservation in some 
form. It is to further this end that he joins 
society. Thus the life of society becomes 
closely allied to individual life; which is but 
to say that self-preservation is the first law 
of society. The struggle for existence means 
war upon surroundings, and, in point of fact, 
war upon his fellow-man. Warfare, offensive 
or defensive, is the most vital concern of the 
primitive state. Those societies best adapted 
to war will thrive, while those least adapted 
will be disintegrated, and their members will 
be either exterminated or swallowed up in 
victorious bands. Here too is exemplified 
another law of organisms: that it is the 
tendency of each, whether individual or so- 
cial, to add to itself. This tendency is dis- 
played by primitive societies in the abduction 





of women, the extermination or enslavement 
of prisoners, practices which strengthen self 
and weaken neighbors. 

War, and aggrandizement chiefly by its 
means, being then the main business, what 
political institution will be evolved? In any 
public gathering having war for its purpose, 
there will always be found a few men eminent 
among their fellows in prowess and military 
ability. These form a distinct class. Among 
these select few, there will usually be found 
some one preéminent in ability or past achieve- 
ment, who will naturally be recognized as 
leader. The ordinary individuals, the imbe- 
cile, the women and children, will constitute 
the third class. In this type we see the 
rudimentary monarch, aristocracy, and com- 
mons. The only difficulty would be found in 
the establishment of chieftaincy; jealousy 
and a lack of clear superiority tending to 
overthrow it. But the necessity of a degree 
of discipline, and unity of purpose and action 
in battle, would soon demonstrate the wisdom 
of the arrangement by proving the superiority 
of those peoples who adopted it. 

Military and civil authority go hand in 
hand. The victorious chief, returning with 
his lieutenants and soldiery, controls with 
little dispute the administration of public 
affairs. As society progresses and abodes 
become fixed, the chieftain, readily metamor- 
phosed into a despot, makes grants of lands 
out of subjugated or domestic territory to 
the abler of his assistants, based on past ser- 
vices and conditioned upon future service. 
Land titles and feudal estates thus have their 
origin. 

The highest type of militant society is that 
in which the fighting-men bear the highest 
possible ratio to the non-combatants. Of 
these latter there will always be some besides 
slaves and women, those who by nature are 
unfitted for war. These make up what Mr. 
Spencer calls the industrial class. When 
war is to be waged on a large scale, or for 
considerable periods of time, an industrial 
class becomes indispensable for the mainten- 
ance of the militant class. Such being its 
use, it must itself be pervaded by a high 
degree of discipline and constraint under the 
state. It produces solely to meet the exac- 
tions of the state. In the intervals of peace, 
these industrial elements, together with the 
common soldiers, attach themselves to some 
feudal lord for protection, and from the pro- 
ductions of the industrial class the lord and 
his military retainers live wholly or in part. 
Political power follows this aggrandizement 
of the nobles, and they come in time to share 
with the king the -dministration of affairs. 
It may happen, under proper conditions, that 
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they grow at last to absorb all political power, 
reducing the king to a mere figure-head, and 
changing monarchy into oligarchy. It will 
serve no purpose to follow the development 
of this type. We also need only to indicate 
the process by which the early powers of 
the state are subdivided, and by which the 
various judicial, legislative, and executive 
institutions which finally find a place are 
carved out. Allusion to the law of differ- 
entiation will suffice. As the state increases 
in size, personal attention cannot be given 
by the monarch to the details of its affairs. 
Through favoritism or fitness, certain func- 
tions will be delegated to assistants. In 
time these officers will come to do regularly 
what has heretofore been done irregularly, 
and the Department has been evolved. An- 
other law of organism has been at work. 
Where like units of an aggregate are ex- 
posed to unlike conditions, they tend to dif- 
ferentiate. 

This, in brief, is the method of development 
of an ideal community of the particular type 
called the militant. We need not trace it 
farther. The more elaborate details will be 


readily suggested by following out this line 
of thought. 

There is another ideal type of society, dif- 
fering from this in many respects. It is called 


the Industrial. It has been said that the nat- 
ural state of primitive society is a state of 
war. This is generally, but perhaps not uni- 
versally, true. Conditions may exist which 
teach man to find sustenance and self-preser- 
vation in peace and industry rather than in 
strife. The spirit of the cohesive principle, 
called the law of integration, will now be un- 
like that of the militant state. Men will unite 
for purpose of mutual but peaceful advantage. 
They will codperate, but their codperation 
will be voluntary, and not coercive, as in 
the other type. Each one will remain a mem- 
ber of the state only so long as he finds it to 
be to his advantage. But as far as is known, 
these industrial types are rarely the primitive 
types. What industrial element we see in the 
peoples of the earth is a later development 
out of and in spite of the militant. So we 
= leave the indigenous type. 

s the militant society enlarges by natural 
increase and by the subjugation and annexa- 
tion of neighboring states, the opportunity 
for war becomes rare. Slavery and serfdom 
of the conquered peoples greatly augment the 
industrial class. External war becoming im- 
practicable, the necessity of self-sustentation, 
aided by the piratical habit, may produce in- 
ternal strife. This, if carried sufficiently far, 
denotes the lesion, decay, and finally the 
death, of the state; from which point the dis- 











jointed units proceed over the same course 
heretofore indicated. But the resistance to 
this extremity is great and may prove suc- 
cessful. In this event, the industrial classes 
come to be more depended upon as furnishers 
of the public sustenance. By an inexorable 
scientific law, dependency upon an organ 
draws after it relative nurture and power in 
that organ. Even in the considerable mili- 
tant societies of the middle age, civic guilds 
of fellow-craftsmen sprang into being: mere 
private societies at the first, banded together 
for mutual protection, but soon demanding 
and obtaining chartered rights, and compel- 
ling more or less respect. Cities, creatures 
of trade and commerce, soon followed; by 
their chartered privileges the equals of the 
feudatories in political significance. Then 
followed unions of cities, like the famous 
Hanseatic League, under treaties of offence 
and defence, and bringing in the elements of 
a law merchant. These organizations, with 
their train-bands and their wealth, soon be- 
came the equals and finally the superiors of 
the army. Chiefly through this method they 
ponder acquired a voice in the councils of 
the state, until now the Commons, formerly 
unrepresented, are the controlling element. 

Such is the development of the industrial 
type. It is fundamentally different in spirit 
and constitution from the militant. The lat- 
ter is coercive, the former purely voluntary. 
The militant is paternal, supervisory, tends 
to centralization, is destructive of individuals. 
Their personal liberty is restrained by pass- 
ports. They exist for the state alone. The 
industrial society permits the largest liberty 
of life, property, and pursuit. It exists for 
man alone. Militant societies, being by the 
law of their nature shut out from peaceful 
intercourse with the world, must be self-sus- 
taining. Free-trade is impossible and a 
crime. They are highly protective. In in- 
dustrial societies, each man does what he 
chooses,—which is but to say, what he is best 
fitted for. What cannot be best or most 
easily obtained at home is obtained abroad. 
Freedom of trade, as well as personal free- 
dom, is a distinctive characteristic. In the 
militant society there is little possibility of 
change of station or pursuit. Position and 
employment are hereditary. Society becomes 
rigid, and caste is inevitable. In industrial 
states, fitness and not birth determines posi- 
tions and pursuits. Society is plastic, demo- 
cratic, efficient. 

Such being the characteristics of the two 
types of society, what of individual charac- 
ters in each? In a state wherein warlike 
pursuits are most cherished, the fearless, the 
revengeful, the destructive, will survive. 
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Cruelty and oppression, being the business, 
will become the diversion of the leading peo- 
ple. Fancied insults will be quick to be 
avenged; the code of honor and the duello 
will prevail; peaceful pursuits will be scorned 
as degrading; might will make right, and the 
representative gentleman will abstract his liv- 
ing rather than earn it. Property obligations 
will be little regarded. Society being fixed, 
and place being inherited and not gained by 
fitness, the non-questioning and non-inventive 
type of mind will be fostered; independent 
thought, learning, the arts and sciences, will 
not be cultivated. Loyalty—by which is 
meant a personal devotion to the superior,— 
and patriotism—by which is meant a jealous, 
sentimental love of country,—will abound. 

In industrial communities, the opposite 
qualities appear. Corporate action is replaced 
by individual enterprise. A spirit of free- 
dom, of inquiry, of commercial integrity, of 
jealousy for one’s own rights and respect for 
the rights of one’s neighbor, prevail. It is 
the business of the state shaaly to maintain 
the normal relation between acts and results; 
that is, to see to it that each one obtains just 
what his merits entitle him to. The spirit of 
justice and equality thus dominates. Hence 
it is that industrialism is far from being iden- 
tical with communism or socialism. These 
latter are but a species of coercion, in that 
ive to all alike, instead of assuring to 
is own, be it more or less, In the in- 


h 
cock 


dustrial society it is no longer honorable to 


live without work or its equivalent. Intel- 
lectual activity is fostered, peaceful pursuits 
are honored, cruelty and wantonness are dis- 
couraged, the weak are respected, the posi- 
tion of women is elevated. Soldiers there 
may be, but they now exist for the benefit of 
industrialism. Free-trade and international 
commerce are extended, and the possibility 
of war is thereby reduced to a low degree, 
both by sympathy and by interest. Decen- 
tralization and democracy, instead of centrali- 
zation and monarchy, are the congenial po- 
litical types. 

Of course, in no one nation has either mili- 
tancy or industrialism exclusively prevailed. 
All nations have developed along both these 
lines; and sometimes one, sometimes the other 
spirit has been in the ascendant. But it is 
by the application of these principles —by 
comparing, contrasting, and noting the effect 
of these controlling influences—that Mr. 
Spencer claims the growth of the political in- 
stitutions of any nation may be accounted 
for. 

The book is filled with pertinent allusions, 
tempting to digressions which would be out 
of place in a purely general review of his 





main line of thought. Among such are his 
references to pauper and common school sys- 
tems, factitious equality by universal suffrage, 
and community of ownership of land—the 
last of which Mr. Spencer thinks is the legiti- 
mate outcome of the highest industrialism. 
Mr. Spencer’s remarks upon the true limits of 
majority rule are especially interesting. In 
modern times we roughly speak of the power 
of the majority as supreme. But in truth it 
is only a qualified power. There is a point 
beyond which no majority, however large, has 
the right to speak. In religious matters we 
admit this truth. And many laws stand un- 
enforced upon our statute-book, because the 
majority tacitly admits that to enforce them, 
even against a feeble minority, would be 
gross oppression. Mr. Spencer well expresses 
the limitation in the following terms: “The 
justification of a law (no matter what the 
majority) is that it enforces the conditions 
to harmonious social codperation,” and in say- 
ing that no law is justifiable when it restrains 
individual action in ways not necessary for 
the maintenance of such conditions. 

Several important deductions may be drawn 
from the work by the student of humanity. 
We are taught that it is among the eternal 
decrees that man should dwell in a social con- 
dition; that he needs and is needed by his 
neighbor; and that, considerable as his per- 
sonal liberty may be, science, like religion, 
lays upon him the constraint of the Golden 
Rule. We learn that in social economy, as 
everywhere throughout the economy of the 
universe, the tendency is from the lower to 
the higher, from the weak and imperfect up 
toward the efficient and the perfect; and that 
man can attain his highest development only 
as he places himself in harmony with this law. 
In this added responsibility, the life that now 
is takes on a grander significance. As to the 
race, we learn that the tendency is toward 
liberty for all, equality for all, justice for all; 
that democracy and industrialism are the ex- 
ponents of the highest political type, the con- 
ditions under which society may reach the 
most exalted place; that the source of politi- 
cal power is not due, as was once supposed, 
to military prowess or the accidents of birth 
or fortune, but that governments derive their 
just authority from the consent of the 
governed; that war, though it may have had 
its moral and political uses in ouke days, as 
Mr. Spencer is disposed to admit, has become 
an anachronism ard a sin against the race, 
and as an institution among civilized peoples 
is passing to decay; that patriotism is no 
longer grounded in a blind and selfish senti- 
mentalism —the handmaid of despotism and 
oppression — but is now the attribute of the 
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benefactor of the race; that not he who fights 
the personal quarrels of a master, but he who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where be- 
fore there was but one, is the true patriot. 
These lessons, and more, are the teachings of 
this philosophy. 

For attempts like these of Mr. Spencer to 
place the natural histery of man’s conduct 
upon some sure foundation, it would be sup- 
posed we might bespeak the heartiest wel- 
come. If the seemingly wayward and uncer- 
tain ways of men are dominated by a higher 
law, we ought, it should seem, to hail with 
delight the philosophy which discovers that 
law. If the mote which floats in the sun- 
beam and the emanations of the human intel- 
lect are bound together by an indissoluble 
purpose issuing forth from the councils of God, 
we ought to rise from the knowledge of that 
fact to a nobler appreciation of the universe 
and a profounder reverence for the Giver of 
the law. But it has not been always so. 
New truth makes head slowly and painfully. 
The doctrine of evolution, by which modern 
science explains the being and becoming of 
things, has not always received a candid or 
an impartial hearing. Its patrons and ex- 
pounders have at times lain under the mental 
and the moral ban. Their writings have 
been listed in the index expurgatorius. 
Among the middling classes at least, it has 
been supposed that these were filled with 
atheism and strange heresies. It has made 
little difference that their conclusions were 
not baleful, but beneficent, and in the main 
agreeing with common observation and re- 
ligion properly understood. It was not the 
deduction, but the method, that was struck 
at, as explaining by law what had been before 
more conveniently otherwise explained. 

Much of this is passing away. There still 
remains, however, something of prejudice and 
more of misunderstanding, especially in the 
application of this law to ethical and social 
problems. Mr. Spencer’s crowning effort, 
“The Data of Ethics,” has achieved the dis- 
tinction of being deeply abused. Not his 
premises nor his conclusions have been so 
much condemned as the method he has: em- 
ployed. His positions have been misstated, 
and his motives occasionally impugned. A 
large proportion of his critics have utterly 
failed to catch his meaning, and some of his 
opponents have gone so far as to approve his 
own truths without being aware that they 
are his own. Such are the penalties of great- 
ness. 

But no matter what may be the estimates 
of his philosophy, all must admire the disin- 
terestedness and nobility of purpose with 
which he has pursued it. Truth, for its own 





sake, as he has understood the truth, has 
alone been his motive; and to this object he 
has devoted the best years of a long and la- 
borious life. Many of his writings have been 
published on both sides of the Atlantic at 
his own expense and at a considerable mone- 
tary loss. Yet these and other discourage- 
ments have not deterred him from giving to 
the world the benefits of his labors. For 
many years he has entertained the desire to 
visit America. In America he obtained early 
recognition (not always financially adequate, 
however,) of the worth of his work. And to 
America he now comes as a timely act in the 
drama of a life running over with achieve- 
ment, though not yet full of years. In Ameri- 
ca he will receive the later as he received 
that earlier welcome justly due to one whose 
works have done so much to show forth the 
harmonious purposes of Him whose hand 
alike guideth the sparrow’s fall and ruleth 
the destinies of the stars. 
Watrter R. Barnes. 


A SUMMER IN TITE AZORES.* 


The author of this charming book tells us 
frankly on the first page that she counts her- 
self among the “elders”; but her readers will 
by no means agree to this, if they may base 
their judgment on the eager and sunny spirit 
which is hidden in her work, and the fresh- 
ness which touches one like a breath of sum- 
mer drawing through the pines. 

Still, there must be something in the claim. 
Because in the old times when Chicago could 
ouly boast of a population of 100,000 souls 
and was “sair hadden doon” by St. Louis; 
when the Board of Trade met in a room of 
no great space on South Water street, and 
the bulls were very small calves and the 
bears cubs of very small account, and corners 
were not heard of —barring corner lots; in 
the days before the Wigwam, when Widow 
Clarke’s mansion lay far to the southern line 
of the city, and Chicago avenue lay far 
north, and the pigs were not afraid of the 
policeman beyond Superior street; when the 
cows went out to pasture on the prairies, and 
had not far to go, and the herdsman’s horn 
sounded for them through what were then the 
still morning hours; when the little parks 
within the city were planted with old tin 
cans, the great parks unheard of, and Lin- 
coln park was the cemetery for our dead; 
when we were all poor by comparison, but 
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merry as May-day, for the world was young 
on the lake shore, and, while each man 
fought for his own band, we all fought for the 
clan, and were known wherever we went by 
the way we stood up for Chicago as the very 
choicest spot on the habitable globe, predes- 
tined and called already, and bound in good 
time to be justified and glorified;—in those 
good old times we so well remember, we also 
remember the author of this book as a slip of 
a girl who had come out from New England 
with a young companion to teach school; and 
a very choice and good school it was they 
taught for some years, and a very choice and 
good work they did in training a little host of 
girls who are now matrons and mothers in 
Chicago and far and wide through the West, 
and who will be glad, with many more, to 
hear in this way from one who was with us and 
of us in those old days. 

The book, when we have read it, leaves us 
grateful to the writer, and proves to be one 
of the very few works of this sort we would 
fain have had longer. The party of which 
Miss Baker seems to have been the main-spring 
were compelled to take a bark which was bound 
for the Azores, and, making the best of that, 
found it was a very pleasant adventure, in 
despite of the fleas—of which a lady of one 
of the ancient families, who quite believed 
she was telling the truth, assured us this sum- 
mer there was not one in Boston, nor had 
there been one, as she believed, within the 
memory of man. So it is possible that fleas 
were not unwelcome to those who would not 
miss any lesson the voyage might teach them. 
We are also treated to the inimitable report 
of the inimitable horror which overtakes the 
most of those who go down to the sea in 
ships,— but this is always pleasant reading 
for the people ashore; and then we are wiled 
away across the blue waters, listening to a 
story wonderfully well told, of which the 
moral seems to be that an American captain 
may say xo to an Englishman when yes is the 
only true answer, for the sake of an Irishman 
down on his luck for rebellion; but as the 
matter stands, we do not care to push the 
moral home on the bright little puritan who 
is so clearly on the healens prisoner’s side, 

Miss Baker's description of life in the 
Azores leaves nothing to be desired — except, 
perhaps, that she should go again and take off 
the second cream. It is a life of which the 
majority of us know so little that the fresh- 
ness is almost as surprising as the report of a 
traveller who has found a new land and new 
tribes. She notices in Fayal how “almost 
every other shop door discloses a shoemaker’s 
bench, with half a dozen men pegging away 
at their work, which is the more surprising as 





everybody goes barefoot;” and that when 
one wants to strike a light he scratches the 
match on the sole of his foot. She describes 
how “the farmer comes in from the coun- 
with his cart made from one solid piece of 
wood with a wicker body, its solid wheels and 
heavy axle slowly revolving together with a 
terrific creak dear to the heart of your Fayal 
peasant,” who conducted a revolution once in 
part on the ground of full liberty to squeak 
his cart through the streets, and won the day, 
so that since then he need not soap his axles 
before entering the city. We see these poor 
folk in their homes also, in pictures full of 
life, and notice how no life, by our reckoning, 
can be more poverty-stricken and bare. “ Meat 
is a rare article of food with the peasant (as it 
is with his forbears in Portugal); coarse corn 
cake baked on a trivet over the coals, with a 
bit of cheese or fish or a pepper, and a cup of 
cold water, is his principal food.” From 
which we are moved, first, to remember how 
true it is that a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possesseth, 
when we hear how content they are with what 
it would not do to call lenten fare, and cheer- 
ful; and then to wish for the invasion of a 
deep and abiding discontent, which would not 
let them rest for a day until they were able to 
live to some better purpose and put nobler 
meanings into their prayer for daily bread. 

There are very charming descriptions of the 
scenery also scattered through the book — 
pictures of the places the author visited, 
which make the reader almost dream he has 
been there; of the silent volcanos within 
whose green cups families are to be found 
nestling, living there, and dying, and never 
longing to see what would be to them the 
great world outside, forty miles long, perhaps, 
by ten or twelve wide at the most. But we 
trust we have said enough to warn readers of 
Tur Dia that here is a book they will do 
well to read and treasure. 

Rozsert CoLiyeEr. 


THE AIR WE BREATHE.* 


The demand for “popular science,” so 
characteristic of the time and region in which 
we live, receives, for the most part, three 
kinds of answer. The first of these may be 
called science-and-water,— stories of animals 
and plants, with suitable morals or sentiments, 
descriptions of phenomena filtered through 
many pairs of scissors since leaving their 





* Essays ON THE FLOATING MATTER OF THE AIR IN RELA- 
TION TO PUTREFACTION AND INFecTION. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S., (M.D., Tiibingen). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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original sources,—and the like; a kind of lit- 
erature which, in this country, comes to us 
largely in translations from the French. A 
second phase of popular science is that per- 
taining to the alleged controversy between 
science and religion, in which science is used 
as a pruning-hook, to cut the roots or branches 
of one form or another of metaphysics,—or, to 
continue the metaphor, it may become an old 
wall to which metaphysical air-plants may 
fasten their roots, drawing their sustenance, 
like all plants of that order, from the air, A 
third kind of popular science —the only one 
which wins much respect from the “inner 
brotherhood” of investigators—is shown 
when a scientific worker leaves his laboratory 
for a time, and, standing before the people, 
speaks of what he has himself seen, and of its 
bearings on their welfare and conduct. 

Of this latter character is this volume on 
the floating matter of the air; a work of the 
highest interest and importance, not only 
from its subject-matter, but as showing the 
processes by which scientific truths are won, 
The book contains three scientific memoirs: 
“Dust and Disease,” ‘Optical Deportment 
of the Atmosphere in relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection,” and “Further Researches on 
the Deportment and Vitality of Putrefactive 
Organisms.” Besides these, which were ad- 
dressed originally to scientific audiences, are 
two popular addresses, one on “ Fermentation 
and its Bearings on Surgery and Medicine,” 
and one on “Spontaneous Generation.” 

In the present article, it is proposed to 
state some of the more important conclusions 
reached by Dr. Tyndall, with such quotations 
as may be necessary to illustrate these propo- 
sitions. In the volume are contained detailed 
accounts of the many experiments on which 
these conclusions rest, and also accounts of 
the experiments of various other workers, 
notably of Pasteur, to whose investigations 
Dr. Tyndall awards the highest praise. 

Ordinary air is more or less full of fine 
dust-like particles, many of them too small to 
be seen even by the highest power of the 
microscope, but always revealed by a beam 
of strong light. A beam of light in air free 
from suspended particles is invisible. 

“Solar light, in passing through a dark room, 
reveals its track by illuminating the dust floating in 
the air. ‘The sun,’ says Daniel Culverwell, ‘discovers 
atoms, though they be invisible by candle-light, and 
makes them dance naked in his beams.’ ” (Page 1). 

These motes are chiefly organic in their 
nature, and may be burned out of the air, 
leaving it “ optically pure.” 

The processes of putrefaction, fermentation, 
etc., will not take place in optically pure air, 
but only in connection with air containing 
these motes. 





Among these motes are the germs of va- 
rious low forms of plant life, known collec- 
tively as bacteria. 

henever an infusion of animal or vege- 
table substance is exposed to ordinary air, it 
soon becomes filled with growing bacteria. 

“The vivacity of the organisms was extraordi- 
nary and their shapes various. They darted rapidly 
to and fro across the field, clashing, recoiling and 
pirouetting — rendering it, indeed, difficult to believe 
in the vegetable nature which the best microscop- 
ists assign them.’ (P. 57.) 

An infusion protected from the air will 
equally develop bacteria, if inoculated with 
particles of “dust” or with a drop of liquid 
in which bacteria exist. 

With the addition of bacterial germs to an 
organic infusion, either by inoculation or by 
exposure to the air, fermentation or putrefac- 
tion begins. 

An organic infusion in which all bacterial 
germs have been destroyed and then either 
hermetically sealed or exposed only to opti- 
cally pure air, will not putrefy nor ferment, 
nor will bacteria or other low organisms be 
developed in it. Such a liquid is said to be 
sterilized, and may be kept for years without 
change. 

A sterilized infusion will develop bacteria 
on inoculation, or on any exposure to ordinary 
air, as by a slight flaw in the containing 
vessel, 

It requires the utmost skill in manipulation 
to render an infusion really sterile, especially 
in air well charged with germs,— as, for ex- 
ample, in a room where old hay has been in- 
troduced. Even the most carefully protected 
infusions have in some cases developed bac- 
teria. In all such cases, in Dr. Tyndall’s 
laboratory, some flaw in the preparation has 
been ultimately found. All cases of “ spon- 
taneous generation” of bacteria are cases of 
defective experimentation. They arise either 
from incomplete sterilization or from im- 
perfect protection from infection. 

“Failures of this sort have a demonstrative force 
greater than success; they render so obviously 
plain the external source of the contamination.” 
(P. 223). 

“No case of pseudo-spontaneous generation ever 
occurred under my hands that was not to be ac- 
counted for in an equally satisfactory manner.” 
(P. 126). 

While we cannot affirm that there is no 
such thing as “spontaneous generation” of 
organisms, we can say that there is not the 
slightest positive evidence that it ever does 
take place, and biological or metaphysical 
theories based upon it have no place in 
science. 

“Nota single flask in this multitude manifests 


the deportment alleged [by Dr. Bastian] to be a 
matter of common observation. If the power of 
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“As regards workmanship, he will not fail to 
bear in mind that fruitfulness may be due to errors 
of manipulation, while barrenness involves the pre- 
sumption of correct experiment. It is only the 
careful worker who can secure the latter, while it is 
open to every novice to obtain the former.” (P. 305.) 

“Tf in all these cases you find the dust infallibly 
producing its crop of bacteria, while neither the 
dustless air, nor the nutritive infusion, nor both to- 
gether, are ever able to produce this crop, your con- 
clusion is simply irresistible that the dust of the air 
contains the germs of the crop which has appeared 
in your infusions. I repeat, there is no inference of 
experimental science more certain than this one. 
In the presence of such facts * * * it would be 
simply monstrous to affirm that these swarming 
crops of bacteria are spontaneously generated. 

“Ts there, then, no experimental proof of spon- 
taneous generation? I answer, without hesitation, 
none! But to doubt the experimental proof of a 
fact, and to deny its possibility, are two different 
things. * * In fact, this doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, in one form or another, falls in with the 
theoretic beliefs of some of the foremost workers of 
the age, but it is exactly these men who have the 
penetration to see, and the honesty to expose, the 
weakness of the evidence adduced in its support.” 
(P. 255.) 


Bacteria which have germinated are killed 
by a boiling heat; but the germs may often 
resist a much higher temperature. A solution 
may be most effectually sterilized by repeated 
boiling, the bacteria being destroyed as fast 
as they germinate. 

“To speak of an infusion being rendered barren 
by such and such a temperature is simply to use 
words without definite meaning, because the tem- 
perature at which any infusion is sterilized depends 
on the character and condition of the germs which 
find access to it.” (P. 201.) 

The bacteria are of many kinds, and the 
effects of their growth on organic substances 
differ. 

The diffusion of their germs in the air is 
very unequal, “ bacterial clouds” apparently 
existing. 

“Were our vision sufficiently sharpened to see the 
manner in which such germs are distributed over 
the surface of a meadow, we should not, I am per- 
suaded, find that distribution uniform. We should, 
in my opinion, find the germs grouped in crowds, 
with comparatively free interspaces, like violets on 
an alp, or like mushrooms in a field.” (P. 202.) 

The air of the high Alps is free from bac- 
terial germs, and acts on infusions as air 
eptieally pure. The “actinic power of the 
sun,” strong in these pure airs, is not, as has 
been alleged, an aid to “ spontaneous genera- 
tion.” 

Bacteria may be destroyed by depriving 
them of oxygen. They may also be killed by 
excess of oxygen. 

The production of yeast is a familiar example 
of the development of a plant of low type. 
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“The brewer deliberately sows the yeast-plant, 
which grows and multiplies in the wort as its proper 
soil. This discovery marks an epoch in the history 
of fermentation. But where did the brewer find his 
yeast? The reply to this question is similar to that 
which must be given, if it were asked where the 
brewer found his barley. He has received the seeds 
of both of them from preceding generations. Could 
we connect, without solution of continuity, the pre- 
sent with the past, we should probably be able to 
trace back the yeast cmgheped by my friend, Sir 
Fowell Buxton to-day to that employed by some 
Egyptian brewer two thousand years ago. But you 
may urge that there must have been a time when the 
first yeast-cell was generated. Granted, exactly as 
there was a time when the first barley-corn was gen- 
erated. Let not the delusion lay hold of you that 
a living thing is easily generated because it is small. 
Both the yeast-plant and the barley-plant lose them- 
selves in the dim twilight of antiquity, and in this 
our day there is no more proof of the spontaneous 
generation of the one than there is of the spon- 
taneous generation of the other.” (P. 241.) 


Fermentation, as defined by Pasteur, is 
“life without air.” A low plant growing in 
a solution containing sugar will not decompose 
it into carbonic acid gas, alcohol, etc., so long 
as it has free access to the air. 

“The act of fermentation, then, is a result of the 
effort of the little plant to maintain its respiration, 


by means of combined oxygen (sugar), when its 
supply of free oxygen is cut off.” (P. 246.) 


“ Forcibly submerge the little plant, push it 
down deep in the liquid, where the quantity of free 
oxygen that can reach it is insufficient for its needs, 
it immediately begins to act as a ferment, supplying 
itself with oxygen by the decomposition of the 
sugar, and producing alcohol as one of the results of 
the decomposition.”’ (P. 247.) 

The juices of fruit are protected from infec- 
tion by the skin of the fruit, which acts as a 
strainer to the air and keeps out the germs 
which produce fermentation. When the skin 
of a fruit is broken the fruit decays. 

“ By an ingenious device Pasteur has extracted 
from the interior of a grape its pure juice, and 
proved that in contact with pyre air it never acquires 
the power to ferment itself, nor to produce fermenta- 
tion in other liquids.” (P. 243.) 


In like manner — 

“ The liquids of the ge | animal body are also 
sealed from contamination. Pure blood, drawn with 
due precaution from the veins, will never ferment 
or putrefy in contact with pure air.” (P. 243.) 

In all cases of gangrene in wounds, bac- 
terial forms are present. It is almost certain 
that the development of these organisms is a 
cause of gangrene instead of a mere accom- 
paniment. In “antiseptic surgery,” where 
exposure of cut surfaces is thoroughly pre- 
vented, either by a spray of carbolic acid (a 
substance destructive to Lastestel, or by other 
means, gangrene or putrefaction will not take 
place. 

Bacterial infection may be communicated 
by the touch of an unclean instrument, or 
may be carried about in clothing. 
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“If anything were necessary to illustrate the ex- 
traordinary care necessary on the part of physicians 
and surgeons, both as regards the clothes they wear 
and the instruments they use, such illustrations are 
copiously furnished by the facts brought to light in 
this inquiry.” (P. 179.) 

There is the closest analogy between the 
mode of development of bacterial forms 
and that of epidemic or contagious diseases, 
It is now sure that certain contagious dis- 
eases (splenic fever, tuberculosis, etc.), are 
due to the development of minute organisms 
in the blood or in different parts of the body. 
The germs of these little plants have been 
propagated in artificial matrices, and even 
after several generations will reproduce the 
original disease when introduced into the 
blood of an animal. In this way it has been 
demonstrated that these low forms of plant 
life are causes of disease, not complex chemi- 
cal products formed from diseased tissues. 
It is more than probable that all the long 
array of epidemic diseases have their origin 
from without, in low forms of life, and that 
they do not originate spontaneously. Bad 
air, foul smells, and filth generally, are not 
causes of epidemic disease, but causes of the 
more rapid development of disease germs. 
A dunghill is not a cause of toadstools, but 
a place where their germs will develop. 


“In Pasteur’s researches, the bacterium remained 
a bacterium, the vibrio a vibrio, the penicillium a 
penicillium, and the torula a torula. Sow any of 
these in a state of purity in an appropriate liquid, 
= get it and it alone, in the subsequent crop. In 
ike manner suw smalli-pox in the human body, your 
crop is small-pox. Sow there scarlatina, and your 
crop is scarlatina. Sow typhoid virus, your crop is 
typhoid ; cholera, your crop ischolera. The disease 
bears as constant a relation to its contagium as the 
microscopic organisms just enumerated do to their 
germs, or indeed the thistle to its seed. No wonder, 
then, with analogies so obvious and so striking, 
that the conviction is spreading and growing daily 
in strength that reproductive parasitic life is at the 
root of epidemic disease—that living ferments, find- 
ing lodgement in the body, increase there and multi- 
ply, directly ruining the tissue on which they sub- 
sist, or destroying life indirectly by the generation 
of poisonous compounds within the body. This 
conclusion, which comes to us with a presumption 
almost amounting to demonstration is clinched by 
the fact that virulently infective diseases have been 
discovered with which living organisms are as 
closely and as indissolubly associated as is the growth 
of Torula (yeast-plant) with the fermentation of 
beer.” (P. 264.) 

Accerding to this view — 

“A contagious disease may be defined as a con- 
flict between the person smitten by it and a specific 
organism which multiplies at his expense, appro- 
priating his air or moisture, disintegrating his tis- 
sues or poisoning him by the decompositions in- 
cident to its growth.” (P. 288.) 

In this regard we are apparently on the 
eve of great discoveries in medical science — 
discoveries which can only come through ex- 





periments on living animals, and which the 
misdirected zeal of many “ humanitarians,” 
especially in England, is striving hard to 
prevent. 

“All the havoc of war, ten times multiplied, 
would be evanescent compared with the ravages of 
atmospheric dust. This preventable destruction is 

ing on to-day, and it has been permitted to go on 
for ages, without a whisper of information regard- 
ing its cause being vouchsafed to the suffering 
sentient world. We have been scourged by in- 
visible thongs, attacked from Sapencteatie ambus- 
cades, and it is only to-day that the light of science 
is being let in upon the murderous dominion of 
our foes.” (P. 274.) 


Davin S. JorpDAN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS.* 


Cowper, with a courage that we admire but 
cannot imitate, read Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of 
the Poets,” and pronounced them all either 
madmen or fools. The editor of “Pen Por- 
traits of Modern Authors” does not go quite 
so far as that in speaking of living or recently 
deceased English and American writers, but 
his interesting work shows that those whose 
genius or talents have given so much pleasure 
to the world have not themselves been the 
happiest of mankind. 

To many persons, literary biography is the 
most fascinating of all reading. Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson” possesses an ever fresh 
interest, while Johnson’s works have long 
since ceased to be generally read. Moore’s 
“Life of Byron” may be read after Byron’s 
poems are forgotten. “The Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving” is, in some respects, 
more charming than Irving’s writings. We 
have no doubt that Lord Lytton’s coming 
“Life of Bulwer” will be one of the most 
delightful works of the present decade. 

“Pen Portraits of Modern Authors” is the 
second of a series on “The Literary Life,” 
and though we do not find it so readable as 
the first volume, “ Authors and Authorship,” 
still it is very entertaining. Both of these 
volumes are compilations, almost entirely 
made up of extracts from periodicals; but 
they are arranged with taste and tact, and 
the comments of the editor are always in- 
structive. 

The first and one of the longest of the 
sketches is that of Carlyle. Unfortunately, 
the more we read of the personal history of 
this writer, the less we admire him. Froude, 
his chosen biographer, showed him to be a 
monstrous egotist; a literary iconoclast, who 
pulled down, but builded nothing; a false 





* Pen PorTRAITS OF MODERN AuTHoRS. Edited by William 
Shepard. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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friend; a selfish husband; a base ingrate;— 
such was the man whom the world so long: 
worshipped as a sort of demi-god. In the 
present volume we have a personal sketch of 
Carlyle by Gilfillan, a description of his lit- 
erary talk by ee Fuller, and reminis- 
cences of him by Henry Larkin, his amanu- 
ensis. Gilfillan met Carlyle at Lord Jeffrey’s, 
and described him as— 

“A man about thirty years of age, with dark locks 
approaching to a curl; cheeks tinged with a health 
red; eyes rolling in fire; lips which appeared as if 

rpetually champing some invisible bit. A jaw 

fike that of a tiger formed the basis of his head; 
and a form not tall, but commanding in its medi- 
ocrity, from anair of proud humility and half-stoop- 
ing strength, finished off the whole.” 
Such was the appearance of the man in his 
youth, when he had done little or nothing to 
attract the attention of the world; but even 
then he expressed the most outrageous opin- 
ions with reckless hardihood. ‘The Public,” 
he said, in a strange, wild Annandale accent, 
“has become a gigantic jackass; Literature, 
a glittering lie; Art, wielding a feeble, watery 
pencil; Philosophy, babbling exploded ab- 
surdities; Religion, a great truth groaning 
its last.” And this was the way he expressed 
himself about his great contemporaries of the 
year 1826: “Sir Walter Scott, a toothless re- 
tailer of old wives’ tales; Coleridge, talking 
in a maudlin sleep an infinite deal of nothing; 
Wordsworth, stooping to extract a spiritual 
catsup from mushrooms which were little bet- 
ter than toadstools.” Of the politicians of 
that day, his opinion was even harsher: 
“Peel, a plausible fox; Croker, an unhanged 
hound; Lord John Russell, a turn-spit of good 
pedigree; Lord Melbourne, a monkey.” When 
Margaret Fuller met Carlyle in 1846, she 
wrote to Emerson a description of his style 
of conversation: 


“The habit of haranguing has increased very 


when he has once got hold of you. To interrupt 
him isa physical impossibility. If you get a chance 
to remonstrate for a moment, he raises his voice and 
bears you down. For a couple of hours he talked 
about poetry, and the whole harangue was a proc- 
lamation of the defects in his own mind. ‘Tenny- 
son wrote in verse because the schoolmasters had 
taught him it was great to do so, and had thus been 
turned from the true path fora man. Burns had, 
in like manner, been turned from his vocation. 
Shakespeare had net had the good sense to see that 
it would have been better to write straight on in 
prose,’ and such nonsense.” 


Among other absurdities, he argued that 
“Success is tle test of right.” Once, when 
Mrs. Browning sent him her poems, he churl- 
ishly wrote her that “if she had anything to 
say she had better put it into plain prose, so 
a body could understand it, and not trouble 
herself to make rhymes.” We venture to say 

















t : | exceeding sixty lines a day. 
much upon him, so that you are a perfect prisoner | - 


that Mrs. Browning’s “rhymes” are more 
easily understood than Carlyle’s “ prose.” 
Henry Larkin, who was brought into intimate 
relations with the Carlyles, says: “ Mrs. Car- 
lyle looked strangely sorrowful, as if some 
great trouble were weighing her down. I 
thought she looked ill, and yet there was evi- 
dently something more depressing than mere 
bodily suffering.” As he became better ac- 
quainted with the family, he gradually “ be- 
came alive to the intense dreariness of her 
own life—of her feeling of utter loneliness.” 
Carlyle, who was wrapped up in himself, 
“never saw the misery he was inflicting upon 
her, and gradually sapping the very life out 
of her.” The annals of all literature, ancient 
and modern, scarcely present a sadder chap- 
ter than that of Mrs. Carlyle’s dreary exist- 
ence, with her “hopelessly patient look, like 
a mourner standing by an unclosed grave.” 

There has always been a mystery about the 
personal history of George Eliot. ‘She never 
allowed herself to be interviewed, and always 
shrank from having her personality made a 
subject of discussion in the press.” We have 
the following “pen portrait” of her, written 
in 1868: 

“She is not handsome. Her face is long, pale, 

with a small, sensitive mouth. Her eyes are a vivid, 
warm, blue gray, full of depth, now keenly percep- 
tive, now dreamily introspective, always full of sad- 
ness. Her general expression is that of wearied sen- 
sitiveness.” 
This description does not give one the idea 
of a homely woman, such as George Elivt 
really was, without even being, what Mrs. 
Trench wittily said of Madame de Staé#l, “ con- 
solingly ugly.” She was “morbidly sensi- 
tive” about her appearance, and always re- 
fused to sit to the London photographers for 
her picture. We learn that she was very 
slow and methodical in composing, rarely 
When a book 
was finished, she was so overcome by nervous 
exhaustion that she had to go to Italy or the 
South of France to recuperate. Unlike too 
many modern authors, George Eliot never 
spoke of herself and her works; but of the 
works of others she spoke with reverence 
when they deserved it, and always with toler- 
ance. 

From the scanty material in print about 
Tennyson, Mr. Shepard has made very excel- 
lent use. We read that — 

“His manner has a brusqueness and bluntness 
about it which is at first rather startling to one who 
has only known him through his books. He utters 
his opinions in a plain, straightforward way, choos- 
ing the homeliest Saxon words, and rarely rising to 
anything like the heroic strain. His disregard of 
the conventionalities of life is, however, thoroughly 
natural and unaffected. He wears, usually, a light 


gray suit, hanging about him in many a fold, like 
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the hide of a rhinoceros, the loose, ill-fitting ay 
and carelessly knotted tie, the wide, low boots, are 
not worn for artistic effect or with the foppishness 
of a Byron. He is an inveterate smoker, and pre- 
fers a common clay pipe to the choicest Partagas 
cigar. His chief delight is to lounge at the window 
of his study, mvonnied by a few favorite books, 
and in full view of the magnificent island scenery.” 

We regret to find, in the several glimpses 
of William Cullen Bryant, that Lowell’s early 
description of him, as a “smooth iceberg that 
never is ignited,” is confirmed. Even Haw- 
thorne complains that he was “rather cold,” 
and Mr. Shepard says he was “ of too reserved 
a nature for an intimate companionship.” Mr. 
John Bigelow, who delivered a eulogistical 
address on Bryant, before the “ Century 
Club” of New Y ork, admitted that his man- 
ner to strangers, though never “unkind, was 
apt to be chilling and not responsive.” "This 
partial friend claims that Bryant was “ fault- 
less in his life.” He “ avoided all condiments, 
used neither tea nor coffee, and held tobacco 
in abhorrence; retired early, and rose at five 
every morning.” In short, his life was so 
regular, that, to quote an expression of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, he “had not a single redeem- 
ing vice.” So exact a stylist was he that, 
says Mr, Bigelow, he never wrote a note to 
grocer or butcher that was not as faultless as 
if it had been written for the press. We are 
not surprised that so fastidious a writer should 
choose Pope for his favorite poet, but we can- 
not understand why he should admire the tire- 
some Southey and not appreciate the brilliant 
Macaulay. 

We have a pleasant glimpse of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, by Justin McCarthy, who, no 
doubt, intends to pay the American poet a 
compliment when he says “ there is something 
very English-looking about him”; though we 
do not see any particular advantage in an 
American looking like an Englishman. Then 
we have the charming story of the literary 
and love-life of Mr. and Mrs. Browning; Haw- 
thorne’s description of a London literary 
breakfast; some recollections of Dickens, 
which tell nothing very new or interesting; 
an “Hour with Thackeray,” by John Esten 
Cooke; “Recollections of Hawthorne,” by 
George William Curtis; and Prof. Boyesen’s 
“Recollections of Bayard Taylor ”—in which 
we have an amusing account of a correspond- 
ence between Mr. Taylor and a man “out 
West,” who applied to him to write an ora- 
tion to be spoken by the applicant, and to 
name his “terms”; to which the poet replied 
that his engagements in the same line were 
so pressing that he could not possibly comply 
with the request, but would recommend his 
friends, Mr. E. C. Stedman and Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, either of whom would be willing 








and competent to supply exactly the kind of 
oration wanted. We pr also “An Evening 
with Swinburne,” in which the passionate 
young poet is represented as standing five 
feet two, his hair being “dark red,” his eyes 
“large and luminous,” his complexion “ fair,” 
his mouth “small and extremely gentle in 
expression.” 

The little volume concludes with brief de- 
scriptions of “Some Younger Writers,”— 
William Morris, Matthew Arnold (who is “a 
large man, with prominent and cunautes 
harsh features, who parts his hair in the mid- 
dle, wears very ill-fitting clothes, and has the 
appearance of a cynical and disappointed man 
of the world rather than of a poet”), Jean 
Ingelow, “Ouida,” and William Black—of 
whom we catch a glimpse at a literary recep- 
tion in London: 

“ Presently through the crowd came a young man 
of twenty-eight or thirty—slightly built, with earnest 
eyes and a long brown moustache. There was noth- 
ing of the conventional literary man in his appear- 
ance. His dress was a faultless evening attire. He 

carried himself with a careless ease which had in it 
welther affectation nor consciousness that a hundred 
eyes were watching him.” 

In the third of the “ Literary Life” series, 
which is to contain “Pen Pictures of Earlier 
Victorian Authors,” we shall hope to find 
“portraits” of Bulwer, Charlotte Bronté, 
Washington Irving, Edgar A. Poe, Macaulay, 
and others who are conspicuously absent from 
the volume under consideration. 

EvGene L. Dipier. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





THE question springing to the mind on reading 
the title, “The Literary History of England,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan & Co.), is necessarily, 
What can the book urge as a satisfactory raison 
@étre? There is already an innumerable series of 
treatises in this special department of letters, in- 
cluding essays, outlines, hand-books, histories, and 
biographies, covering detached epochs and the en- 
tire cra, and emanating from brilliant, original, and 
scholarly minds. What room is there for another, 
at least just at present? Mrs. Oliphant is not long 
in vindicating the claim of her book to a place in 
our esteem. In a modest preface, she defines its 
scope and plan, and explains the motives and 
courses which have determined their character. 
The period included embraces but a few years— 
those closing the eighteenth and opening the nine- 
teenth centuries, which witnessed a remarkable 
contrast of genius, especially in poetry, and form the 
last of the three great creative epochs in the progress 
of English literature. Mrs. Oliphant has not adopted 
any distinctly individual method in laying out the 
divisions of her work, but begins with Cowper and 
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Burns, who gave, nearly simultaneously in their dif- 
ferent characters and position, a new inspiration to 
British song. After them the prominent writers 
who contributed to the glory of the age are treated 
in turn, as they follow, in a glittering procession, 
through a period of nearly forty years. Extended 
space is accorded to the most important figures— 
Cowper, Burns, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and others; while the lesser ones are grouped 
in coteries according to their order and natural 
affinities. It is not too much to say that fair justice 
has been done them all, for Mrs. Oliphant has shown 
a fiae discrimination in dealing with the host of 
brilliant intelligences falling within the range of 
her history. Several conspicuous merits are to be 
noted in the construction of her work. She writes 
from a full knowledge of her subject, in a rapid and 
animated style, and with a shrewd insight into the 
character and a clear appreciation of the talents 
and rank of the various personages under review. 
She has thrown herself into the spirit of their time 
almost as though it were her own, and she had en- 
joyed the personal companionship and confidence of 
great and small in the literary circles flourishing in 
the centres of English and Scottish intellectual life. 
Her analysis in every case is pervaded with a large 
and warm-hearted sympathy and charity, indicating 
that a kinship of nature has enabled her to put her- 
self in each individual's place and realize with keen 
sensibility his or her spiritual and physical idiosyn- 
cracies. It is evident that Mrs. Oliphant has ina 
certain measure the clairvoyant power of genius; 
und this imparts a life and glow to her writing 
which act on the reader with a magnetic charm. 
Her style, engaging as it is, however, is liable to 
criticism from an appearance of haste, as of one 
doing too much and consequently working so fast as 
to be unable to revise the whole properly, and 
therefore falling into careless habits. She is too 
clever and practiced a writer to be guilty of great 
literary faults, but her sentences are often awkward 
and involved from a redundance of clauses and con- 
fusion in their arrangement. It isa pity that a book 
of the ambitious character of the present one should 
suffer from such needless defects. Nevertheless, 
despite such errors and shortcomings as may be 
cited against it, the work compels an acknowledg- 
ment of its ability and uncommon interest. 


Wuen the new edition of “Human Life in 
Shakespeare,” by Henry Giles (Lee & Shepard), 
was preparing for the press, its author was still 
among the living; and in a tender introductory 
note, Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly made a feeling allu- 
sion to the help in smoothing his “closing path” 
which the renewed sale of the work would afford. 
Mr. Giles was then lying, aged, and sorely smitten 
with a disease which had preyed upon him for 
years. As Mr. O'Reilly describes the saddest fea- 
ture of his case, the strong mind had worn upon the 
weak body “till its own essence leaked through the 
rifts.” Since the touching note was written, the 


fire of life has escaped through the rifts whither its 
light had fled before, and what remains to the world 
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of a brilliant and beautiful intellect is a memory, 
and, first among several scholarly works, this vol- 
ume, a monument by which any great soul would 
be honored. Mr. Giles had struggled, through all 
his life, with poverty and physical disability. He 
was of Irish birth, and a Catholic in his early youth, 
but departing from this creed he finally became a 
Unitarian, and officiated as a minister in that de- 
nomination for six or seven years in Scotland and 
England. At the age of thirty-one he came to the 
United States, and here pursued, so long as his 
health would permit, the career of a lecturer on 
literary and historical subjects. A course of seven 
essays upon Shakespeare, delivered by him with 
striking success, before the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
was published in 1868, and met with the same high 
approval from the world of readers and critics 
which it had received from the choice audiences to 
whom it was originally presented. The book, al- 
though a standard among studies of the great dram- 
atist, and reckoned among the select half-dozen that 
should compose any Shakespearean collection, has 
been suffered to go out of print. It is now revived 
again—too late to benefit the author, but not too late 
to benefit fresh generations of readers by the instruc- 
tion and inspiration which freight its pages. Not 
least among the generous emotions excited by its 
wealth of learning, its graces of culture, its deep 
insight, its subtle analysis, its stimulating sugges- 
tion, its refined feeling, and its lofty morality, is the 
wonder that one denied by penury the advantages 
of a liberal education, forced to pick up what he 
learned, here and there, for the most part alone and 
unaided, should have been able so to adorn the 
scholarship and enrich the thought of theage. It 
is one more example added to the illustrious com- 
pany of those who have achieved the highest dis- 
tinctions in exalted callings by dint of native talents, 
unfolded, trained, and directed through resolute per- 
sonal effort and ambition. In this new edition of 
Mr. Giles’s work, we miss the pictured face, seamed 
with thought and pain, which was a valued adjunct 
of the first one. But the glow of his penetrative and 
original mind, which vitalizes every line of the dis- 
courses, cannot be abstracted. He has probed the 
depths and opened up the springs not only of human 
life in Shakespeare, but of human nature in the 
heart of every man and woman since the race began. 


Ir is not often that an author is favored with so 
sympathetic, skilled, and scholarly a biographer as 
the poet Gray has found, upwards of a century after 
his death, in Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, whose tasteful 
memoir appears in the “English Men of Letters ” 
series (Harper & Brothers). Mr. Gosse moves our 
admiration by making so much out of so little; and 
that not in the sense of quantity merely, but of 
quality also. There probably never was a man of 
eminence whose life was more barren of incident 
than that here treated;—there was not even the 
common event of a healthy human love-affair to 
enliven its monotony. From birth to death, Gray 
preserved the unchanging attitude of a timid, mel- 
ancholy, studious, solitary, passionless recluse. It 
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is remarkable that the offspring of a violent and 
brutal-tempered father and an energetic business- 
minded mother should have been of so delicate and 
gentle a nature. But perhaps the stirring and ebul- 
lient traits of the parents were absorbed by their 
eleven other children, who died of convulsions in 
infancy. Thomas came near going the same way 
by the same malady; and this early infection with 
disease, which kept him feeble and ailing through 
life, may have paralysed or extinguished naturally 
vigorous and demonstrative impulses. Yet still and 
obscure as was the current of his days, Mr. Gosse 
has had the tact to interest us in their most trifling 
movements. It makes it seem possible to believe 
the assertion by some sage authority, that the history 
of the humblest person would be richly worth read. 
ing were it truthfully recounted. But it is a task 
for an artist, one who has the capacity to divine and 
interpret both the ideal and the actual as they co- 
exist in the outward fact and the inward emotion. 
Mr. Gosse has put himself thoroughly in sympathy 
with the mind of Gray; but the intellectual sight is 
tempered with an affectionate sentiment, until it 
strikes one like a woman’s finest intuitions. He be- 
comes a very part of the story he is relating. He 
lives himself the life of the poet, feeling to the inner- 
most fibre just how it was and what it stands for. 
It withdraws from us all wish to criticise the aims 
and accomplishments of a man who was dowered 
with such high genius and acquired such vast stores 
of learning. We simply and gratefully recognize 
the value of a life which has left us the immortal 
legacy of the “Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard,” with a handful of companion poems as rare 
and finished in their kind, though of less universal 
popularity. The memoir may be called a vignette, 
done by the hand of a master. It is not a copy; it 
is an original work, and the first which does justice 
to the poet’s versatile and exquisite talents. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE is known to readers of scien- 
tific taste as a Scotch naturalist of the first rank, the 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom, an author of admirable text-books 
of physical geography and other branches of natural 
science, and a frequent contributor to the popular 
knowledge of the subjects to which his life-study 
is devoted. His latest publication in book form 
comprises a series of fourteen “ Geological Sketches 
at Home and Abroad ” (Macmillan & Co.), gathered 
from different British magazines, in whose pages 
they have already enjoyed public favor. The open- 
ing sketch, giving an account of Mr. Geikie’s “first 
geological excursion,” has a special interest for the 
light it throws on his youthful history, and also for 
the hints it affords of the value of field lessons in 
natural history in the training of the young mind. 
A chance visit of Geikie with his boyish comrades to 
a lime-quarry on a Saturday half-holiday fascinated 
him with the study of fossils and decided the ques- 
tion of his vocation. Thenceforward the story printed 
on the p»ges of the rocks formed the chief subject 
of his thoughts, and its interpretation the labor of his 
life. He had at first neither teacher nor intelligent 








aids, but worked away by himself on the problems of 
geology, with necessarily many errors of conception 
und judgment, yet in the end with valuable intel- 
lectual results. It was a system of instruction by 
object-lessons which forced him to think independ- 
ently and to apply the tests of reason to the theories of 
the imagination. Mr. Geikie commends the method 
warmly to young students, both for the amusement 
and the benefit inevitably derived from it. “A single 
excursion,” he declares, ‘‘ under sympathetic and 
intelligent guidance, to an instructive quarry, river- 
ravine, or sea-shore, is worth many books and a long 
course of systematic lectures.’ There is a fund of 
attractive information contained in every one of his 
sketches. Two of them present the results of recent 
personal explorations in interesting geological areas 
in America, viz., “In Wyoming” and ‘ The Geysers 
of the Yellowstone.” The variety cf topic treated 
in the others is indicated by the following titles: 
“The Colliers of Carrick,” ‘* The Scottish School of 
Geology,” “A Fragment of Primeval Europe,” and 
“The Geological Influences which have affected the 
Course of British History.” Mr. Geikie writes in a 
simple, straightforward style, devoid of technicali- 
ties and animated with earnest feeling. 


Ir is curious that one who writes clear, direct, and 
forcible prose when treating a didactic subject, 
should become hopelessly incoherent in giving rein 
to the imagination. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
is mistress of her mind and material when working, 
say in the field of history or of art, but in her essays 
in poetry and fiction she is apt to be overwhelmed 
with a crowd of misty and frenzied conceptions, im- 
possibie to apprehend herself or render intelligible 
to others. Her last novelette, “The Marquis of 
Carabas” (Roberts Brothers), illustrates this ten- 
dency of the fancy to pass out of her control. One 
smothers and gasps for breath in the rush and swirl] 
of epithets and imagery inundating many of its sen- 
tences. The descriptive passages especially are 
Turnerian in their extravagance and confusion. 
And the plot of the tale is as chaotic as the style. It 
is too unreal to be read with satisfaction or patience 
even. The conversations between Dominique, Cap- 
tain Dacre and Adelaide are remarkable for the 
abstract and far-fetched reasoning and speculation 
inserted in them. This is interesting as represent- 
ing Mrs. Spofford’s own mental operations, but is 
too learned and deep to be appropriate ‘in the 
mouths of a boy and girl not out of their teens, and 
areformed smuggler and slave-trader who had passed 
middle age before he abandoned his rough, brutal 
life, and settled down to philosophy and civilization. 


“Pau. Drerruss, His Holiday Abroad,” by John 
W. Allen, Jr. (published by George H. Ellis), is a 
record of travel following a distinctively individual 
plan. It is written in the third person, and inter- 
woven with a thread of domestic story which imbues 
it with a genial interest. The tourist is an Ameri- 
can, well on in years, who has acquired independent 
means, has made frequent trips abroad, and now 
visits Paris for the sake of diversion and to meet a 
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daughter who is studying art in one of its schools. 
He is of a keenly inquiring and acquisitive turn of 
mind, and few occurrences of any sort escape his 
observation. His attention to details is, indeed, car- 
ried to the verge of tediousness; and yet it often 
procures for his reader odd and valued bits of intel- 
_ligence. His experience forms altogether a minute 
itinerary of an ocean voyage, a transit across Eng- 
land, and a sojourn in the French capital. It reports 
the daily routine of life in these successive circum- 
stances, the round of sight-seeing, the contact with 
fellow-travellers, and the private and indoor occupa- 
tions. Parts of it would be voted slow by the aver- 
age reader, yet there is an attraction in the leisurely, 
philosophical, cosmopolitan ways of the venerable 
Dreifuss which those in a mood to accord with them 
will appreciate. 


Pror. Isaac SHarpiess and Prof. G. M. Philips, 
the joint authors of an “Astronomy for Schools and 
General Readers” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), say truly, 
in the preface to their work, that astronomy is not 
studied in our lower and intermediate schools as 
much as its importance demands; but the question 
is, how to find time for it. Our children are already 
subjected to a fearful cram during the whole of their 
school term; and to make way for a new study, an 
old one, equally urgent, would need be dropped. 
Nevertheless, the sciences explaining the marvels 
and splendors of the earth and skies which are con- 
stantly about us should be among the first in any 
curriculum. The present treatise on astronomy is 


elementary and adapted to the understanding of 


young scholars and untechnical readers. It is care- 
fully prepared, conveying its information clearly, 
and illuminating this with illustrations of marked 
excellence. It commends itself as a work that will 
bear the crucial tests of the school-room. 


THE anonymous story of “ Marjory Graham” (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons) is connected by incident with our 
late civil war. The heroine, whose name is given in 
the title, is a girl of impassioned nature, who finds 
in nursing the sick and wounded soldiers in a hos- 
pital at Washington the work and the discipline 
needed to develop and strengthen her character. 
The personages brought into relief with Ler in the 
course of the narrative are all of an everyday type, 
amiable and well-meaning. The work is light, and 
apparently the product of a’prentice hand; but it is 
unassuming, and will serve, what is often a grateful 
service, to amuse an idle hour. Its weaknesses are 
perhaps fairly balanced by true touches of feeling, 
which do not fail of effect. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Howe. s’s new serial, to be begun in the Feb- 
ruary “Century,” will be entitled “ A Sea Change.” 

Mr. W. J. Linton’s “ History of Wood Engrav- 
ing,” published by Estes & Lauriat, is limited to an 
edition of 1,000 copies, of which 260 have been sold 
in England. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’s visit to this country is 
mude for rest and recreation, and he declines all in- 
vitations to lecture. It is understood his visit will 
extend as far west as Chicago. 

Mk. R. H. SxepHerp, author of a series of books 
on “The Literary Life,” has in preparation “The 
Life, Letters, and Uncollected Writings, in Prose 
and Verse, of W. Makepeace Thackeray.” 

Miss ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOoLsoN, whose 
story of “Anne” may be regarded as a very encour- 
aging literary success, will begin in the November 
“ Harper” a newstory, to be called “ For the Major.” 

T. B. Pererson & Brotuers have issued “The 
Annals of a Baby,” by Sarah Bridges Stebbins; “A 
Russian Princess,” by Emmanuel Gonzales, and 
“The Mysteries of Marseilles,” by Emile Zola, 
translated by George D. Cox. 


CrassicaL scholars and many general reacers will 
be glad to know that a cheap edition of Butcher & 
Lang's excellent prose translation of Homer’s “ Odys- 
sey” is soon to be issued by Macmillan & Co., in 
the same elegant style as the English book. 

A NEW quarterly, to be called the “Scottish Re- 
view,” will begin its career about the middle of 
November, at Paisley, Scotland. One of its early 
numbers will contain an article on “The Scottish 
Race in America,’ by Mr. E. L. Didier, of Balti- 
more, a contributor to THe Dra. 

Mr. Sypngy Howarp Gay, of the New York 
“Evening Post,” formerly of Chicago, is to write 
the life of James Madison for the “ American States- 
men” series; President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, is to write about Monroe; Mr. J. A. Ste- 
vens, late editor of the “ Magazine of American His- 
tory,” about Albert Gallatin; and Professor Sumner, 
of Yale, about Jackson, in the same series. 

Prorssor JEvons, who was drowned in England, 
August 15, was well known as the author of a pam- 
phlet on “ The Value of Gold,” published in 1863, and 
of another, published in 1865, on “ The Coal Ques- 
tion,” showing the probable impending exhaustion 
of the English coal fiekls, and the expediency of an 
ultimate liquidation of the national debt. He pub- 
lished “Elementary Lessons in Logic” in 1870, a 
“Theory of Political Economy,” and an claborate 
treatise on the Principles of Science in 1874. In 1866 
he became professor of logic and mental and moral 
philosophy and Cobden lecturer on political econo- 
my in Owens College, Manchester. His age was 
forty-seven. 


Tue announcements of books for Fall publication 
by the various American houses exhibit a strikingly 
large number of titles, many of them promising 
works of a substantial and permanent character. 
We give in condensed form some of the more inter- 
esting features of the many attractive programmes: 
D. Appleton & Co. will issue the long-expected Life 
of Bryant, by Mr. Parke Godwin, which, with Bry- 
ant’s Correspondence, will form the first two vol- 
umes of a six-volume edition of his life and works; 
also a Bryant Birthday Book, and a Diamond edition 
of his poems; “Ragnarok, the Age of Fire and 
Gravel,” by Ignatius Donnelly, author of “Atlantis, 
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the Antediluvian World”; “ Fifty Perfect Poems,” 
selected and arranged by Charles A. Dana and Ros- 
siter Johnson, with seventy illustrations; a new and 
enlarged edition of Dana’s “Household Book of 
Poetry”; Mr. Dobson’s “ Eighteenth Century Es- 
says,” in “English Classic” form; and, in the 
same form, a new edition of Shakespeare, in twelve 
volumes; a new novel by Christian Reid, “ Heart of 
Steel”; “The Great Backboned Family,” by Ara- 
bella Buckley ; and “ Home Occupations” and “The 
Home Needle,” two new volumes in the popular 
series of “Appleton’s Home Books.” Harper & 
Brothers will issue immediately “Ancient History, 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire,” by P. V. N. Myers, author of “Remains 
of Lost Empires”; Shakespeare’s “Troilus and 
Cressida,” Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rolfe; 
“The Life of Christ,’ by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
(new and revised edition); “Beauty in the House- 
hold,” by Mrs. T. W. Deming, author of “ Beauty 
in Dress.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
Mallock’s new book, “Social Equality, a Study 
in a Missing Science,” which is described as an 
analysis of the purposes and tendencies of modern 
democracy and socialistic ideas, with a considera- 
tion of some of the problems now demanding at- 
tention ; “ The Development of Constitutional Liberty 
in the English Colonies,” a historical study, by Eben 
G. Scott; “ The Political Conspiracies Preceding the 
Rebellion, with the true stories of Fort Sumter and 
Fort Pickens,” by Thomas M. Anderson, Lieut.-Col. 
U.S.A.; “Six Months in Persia,” by E. Stack; 
“Travels and Researches Among the Lakes and 
Mountains of Eastern and Central Africa,” by J. 
Fre lerick Elton, F.R.G.S.; “A History of English 
Prose Fiction,’ by Bayard Tuckerman; “ Those 
Children, a Tale of Parental Experience,” by B. A. 
Brooks ; “Sheaves,” a volume of poems, by Harriette 
Converse; “Songs of Lake Geneva,” and other poems, 
by John Brayshaw Kaye. Henry Holt & Co. will 
issue Symonds’s “Italian Literature,” in two vol- 
umes, uniform with the “ Renaissance”; “ Christ’s 
Christianity,” the precepts and doctrines recorded 
in the Gosp Is as taught by Jesus Christ, analyzed 
and arranged according to subjects, by Albert H. 
Walker, a lawyer of Hartford, Conn.; “ Political 
Economy,” by Francis A. Walker; “No New 
Thing,” a novel, by W. E. Norris; Frances Ann 
Kemble’s “ Records of a Later Life’; Heine's “The 
Romantic School”; a Life of George Washington, 
by John Habberton, in the series of “Lives of 
American Worthies’’; the second part of Cory’s 
“Guide to Modern English History”; and Ten 
Brink’s “ Early English Literature (to Wiclif).” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list contains Prof. Sum- 
ner’s Memoir of Andrew Jackson, in the “American 
Statesmen” series; the Longfellow and Emerson 
Calendars for 1883, containing selections for each 
day in the year; “The Bodley Grandchildren and 
their Journey in Holland,” by H. E. Scudder; the 
Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary, in Library edition, 
with memoir by Mary Clemmer, also Household 
editions of the same poets and of the poetical works 
of Bret Harte; and new holiday editions of “ Selec- 
tions of American Prose” (with portraits), “ Forest 




















Scenes,” and Lodge’s “ Ballads and Lyrics,” the lat- 
ter with twenty-four full-page illustrations -——J. R. 
Osgood & Co. have a list comprising some thirty 
titles, among which must be mentioned Mr. Poole’s 
great “ Index to Periodical Literature” (which was 
fully described in Tae Drat for March, 1882, page 
267), to be completed in December, in one volume 
royal octavo; the Correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson, 1884 to 1872, edited by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton; the hitherto-unpublished romance by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, “ Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret”; Mr. 
Howells’s latest story, “A Modern Instance”; Kate 
Field’s Sketch of Fechter, in the Actors’ series; and, 
for the holidays, the new edition of Scott's “ Lady of 
the Lake,” to be illustrated with a hundred and 
twenty drawings, made by Mr. A. V. 8. Anthony, 
who visited the Scottish Highlands especially for 
the purpose. Jansen, McClurg & Co. will bring 
out at an early date the important work of Rudolf 
Schmidt on “The Darwinian Theories, and their 
Relation to Religion, Philosophy, and Morality,” 
translated from the German, under the author’s super- 
vision, by Dr. G. A. Zimmermann of Chicago, and 
with an Introduction, written for this first edition in 
English, by the Duke of Argyle; a new volume in 
Dr. Nohl’s popular series of Musical Biographies, 
“Haydn,” translated from the German by Mr. 
George P. Upton; “ The Nonpareil Cook-Book,”’ by 
Mrs. E. A. Matthiessen, containing, with the recipes 
most approved in this country, a large number of 
new ones procured by the author in England, France, 
and Germany; “ The Essentials of Vaccination,” by 
Dr. W. A. Hardaway, of St. Louis; “ Frontier Army 
Sketches,” by James W. Steele, of Topeka, Kansas ; 
and “The Time of Gustaf Adolf,” the initial vol- 
ume of the celebrated “Surgeon’s Stories” of Z. 
Topelius, one of the foremost of Swedish authors, 
whose admirable historical tales, dealing with some 
of the most romantic incidents and characters of 
Swedish history, have the fascination and interest of 
the romances of Scott, with which alone they can be 
compared, and, though long enjoying high favor in 
all northern Europe, are now {or the first time trans- 
laiel into English, and will be completed in six 
volumes. J. B. Lippincott & Co. will soon have 
ready a new and richly illustrated edition of “ New 
England Bygones,” by E. H. Arr (Ellen H. Rollins), 
with an introduction by Gail Hamilton; an illus- 
trated library edition of the complete poetical works 
of T. Buchanan Read, and a new illustrated edition 
of his poem of “ Christine,” uniform with “ Drift- 
ing” and “ Brushwood”; “Tasso,” by E. J. Hasell, 
in the series of “Foreign Classics for English 
Readers”; and a large paper edition (limited to 250 
copies) of “ Memories of Old Friends,” by Caroline 
Fox, containing a number of steel portraits of cele- 
brities referred to in the book.——Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. will add the following to their list of 
popular juveniles: “The Changing Year,” Poems 
and Pictures of Life and Nature, with illustrations 
by Banaud, Boot, Edwards, Giacommelli, Gow, Gre- 
gory, Macquoid, Small, Wagner, Wylie, and others; 
“Little Folks” for 1882, with nearly 500 illustra- 
tions; “ Bo Peep,” an illustrated quarto; the “ Way- 
side” and “Sunset” story-books; “ Modern Explor- 
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ers” “Happy Little People, ” by Olive Patch ; one a 
new and cheaper edition of the works of Figuier. 
——White & Stokes will bring out a new edition of 
Fielding’s works, from American plates, complete in 
four volumes; a 16mo edition, in vellum, of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s poems; “Snow and Sunshine,” by 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; and, as special holiday at- 
tractions, “The Artist’s Year,” containing poems of 
the months, with an illustration for each, by a lead- 
ing American artist, and “ Wayside Flowers,” con- 
taining poetic contributions from Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Stedman, and others. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
have nearly ready several new holiday works, 
among them “Heartsease and Happy Days,” by L. 
Clarkson, a folio with colored plates; “ Bells Across 
the Snow,” by Mrs. Havergal; “Little People of 
Asia,” by Olive Thorne Miller; and “ May to Christ- 
mas at Thorne Hill,” by Mrs. Sandtord.—— Lee & 
Shepard announce a new and uniform edition of 
Robert Collyer’s works; “ Ruth Eliot’s Dream,” a 
story for girls; and “The Golden Floral series,” a 
combination of illustrated poem and Christmas 
card.—F ords, Howard & Hulbert will issue “ The 
Problem of the Poor, A Record of Quiet Work in 
Unquiet Places,’ by Helen Campbell; “ Under 
Green Apple Boughs,” a novel, by the same author ; 
“The Cloverdale Mystery, or the Political Machine 
and its Wheels,” a story of American life, by W. A. 
Wilkins; “ Dust,” a novel of English life, by Julian 
Hawthorne; “ The House that Jill Built, after Jack’s 
had Proved a Failure,” a book on Home Architec- 
ture, with illustrations by the author, E. C. Gardner; 
and “ Miss Leighton’s Experiences,” a love-story, by 
Anna C. Hall. Estes & Lauriat announce a new 
edition of Goethe’s Works, complete, to be composed 
of some of the most approved English translations 
in both prose and verse, edited by Dr. F. H. Hedge; 
and a History of Ireland, by the Rev. H. Bernard 
Carpenter, in the Young Folks’ series of histories. 
——George H. Ellis will publish immediately a new 
volume by Miss Frances Power Cobbe,“ The Peak in 
Darien,” a collection of eight essays, intended, as we 
learn from an advance copy of the author's preface, 
for those “who are daily brought face to face with 
some of the darker problems of the time, or are led 
by their advancing years to ponder ever more ear- 
nestly on the mystery of the great Transition.”—— 
Charles Scribner's Sons will publish, as the next 
volume in their series of military campaigns, “The 
March to the Sea,” by Gen. J. D. Cox; it will be 
followed by “The Shenandoah Valley,” by George 
E. Pond, an editor of the “Army and Navy Journal,” 
and by “The Campaigns of General Grant,” by 
Gen. Humphrey. The last of Mr. Sidney Lanier’s 
admirable series for boys, “The Boys’ Percy,” will 
be issued for the holidays. They also announce 
Chaplain Van Horn’s “Life of General Thomas,” 
with new portrait on steel; Boyesen’s “Idyls of 
Norway, and Other Poems”; Lang’s “Helen of 
Troy”; “The Beginnings of History,” a translation 
of Francois Lenormant’s important work; “My 
Portfolio,” a series of biographical and literary 
papers by Prof. Austen Phelps; and a new and 








complete edition of the works of the late George P. 
Marsh.—— Dodd, Mead & Co. announce, as a holi- 





oy book, “ Cradle -_ of ane | Nations,” col- 
lected and arranged by R. L. Herman, and illustra- 
ted in colors by Walter R. Satterlee; Rawlinson’s 
“Seventh Monarchy,” completing the series of 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World; a 
series on “ Minor Wars of the United States,” edited 
by Rossiter Johnson; “Tunis, the Land and the 
People,’ by the Chevalier de Hesse Wartegg; and 
a “Roe Birthday Buok.” 








Books OF THE 

(The following List includes ali New Books, American and 

English, received during the month of August by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


MONTH. 


BIOGKAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Romney and Lawrence. By Lord Ronald Gower, F.S.A. 
* The Great Artists.” 12mo0, pp. 121. $1.00. 

** Graybeard’s”’ Colorado; or, Notes on the Centennial 
State. By T. F. Graff (“‘Graybeard”’). 12mo, pp. 90. 75 
cents. 

Paul Dreifuss. His peaty Abroad. By John W. Allen, 
dr. 12mo, pp. 266. $1.00 


The Otveoey of Homer. Done into English Prose. 


B 
. Butcher, M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. 


12mo, pp. 462. 


Passages from the Works of W. 
Homes, Libraries and Schools. “* Le 
Authors.’ Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. 50 cents. 


HISTORY AND BELLES LETTRES. 


A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland. 
From the Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
By C. G. Walpole, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 579. London. 
Net, $3.50. 
The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 
Sir Geo, W. Cox, Bart. M. * 
8vo, pp. 593. Lendon. $4.50 


The Book-Hunter, etc. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., 
LL.V., with a Memuir and a characteristic Portrait of the 
Author. Zdition de Luxe. Small 4to, pp. 427. Net, 
$12.00. 

This edition is printed on hand-made paper with various 
ornamental devices, and is strictly limited to 1,000 copies for 
Great Britain and 250 for America. he price is now advanced 
to three guineas in London and is likely to be still further 
advanced both there and here. 


3) uality. A st Study in a Missing Science. 
Pr Matlock, $ 1.00. ’ . . 


SCIENTIFIC — MEDICAL. 


H. Prescott. For 
is Jrom Standard 


By Rev. 
New and revised edition. 


The Modern Apoticetions of Electricity. From the 
French of K. Hospitalier. 8vo, pp. 456. $4.50. 
Astronomy. For Schools and General Readers. By Isaac 


Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Phitips. 12mo, pp. 303. $1.25. 
The Fire Protection of Mills; and Construction of Mill 
Floors. Containing Tests of Full-Size Wood Mill Col- 
umns. By ©. J. H. Woodbury. 8vo, pp. 191. $2.50. 
Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden. 
Mary Treat. 12mo, pp. 2388. 00. 
The Angora Goat; Its Origin, Culture, and Producte. 
Containing the More Recent Observations of Eminent 


By 


Hae ‘ete. By John L. Hayes, L.L.D. 8vo, pp. 178. 
The Change of Life.. In Health and Disease. A Clinical 


Treatise on the Diseases of the Ganglionic Nervous Sys- 
tem Incidental to Women at the Decline of Life. By E. J. 
Tilt, M.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, pp. 184. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 

A Treatise on Physiological and Therapeutic Ac- 
tion of the Sulphate of Quinine. By O. F. Manson, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. 164. $1.00. 


RELIGIOUS. 


John Wiclif, and his yy Precursors. From the Ger- 
man of Prof. Lechler, D.D. New EKédition. 8vo, pp. 551. 
London. . 


—— #2 Godliness. By Horatio G. Kern. 


The “Coming of the Bridegroom. 
D.D. 64mo, pp. 95. 35 cents. 


12mo, 


By Henry Alford, 











1882. ] 





The State of the Blessed Dead. By Henry Alford, 
D.D. 64mo, pp. 96. 35 ceuts. 


FICTION. 
Look Before You Leap. By Mrs. Alexander. Leisure 
Hour Series. 16mo. $1.00. 


Norodom, King of Cambodia. A Romance of the East. 
Frauk McGloin. 12mo, pp. 327. $1.50. 


Kinley Ho'low. By G. I. Hollister. “ Leisure Hour 
-” 16mo, pp. 379. $1.00. 


The Fair Philosopher. By Henri Dange. 16mo, . 
296. 1.00. ’ ” ial 





By 


Emile Zola. Square I6mo, pp. 254. Paper, 75 centa. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The Annals ofa Baby. By Sarah B. Stebbins. New 
—" Square 16mo, pp. 226. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth 
1.00. 


The Mysteries of Marseilles. From the French of 
e 
h 


A Russian Princess. From the French of E. Gonzales. 
Square 12mo. pp. 250. Puper, 75 cents. 
The Villa Bohemia. Hy Marie Le Baron. 


Paper, 50 
cents. 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Unknown to History. A Story of the Captivity of Mary 
of Scotland. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 20 cents. 
My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. By W. 
C. Russell. 20 cents. 
The Minister's Son. By M.C. Sterling. 20 cents. 
Fortune’s Marriage. By Georgiana M. Craik. 20 cents. 
Egypt Under the Khedives. By E. DeLeon. 20 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Polychromatic Decoration As Applied to Buildings in 
the Medieval Styles. 36 Plates in colors and_ gold, 
with text. By W.and G. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A. Folio. 
London. Net, $20.40. 

American Game Bird Shooting. By J. M. Murphy. 
12mo, pp. 347. $2.00. 


Any book in_this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
reapl of price, JANSEN, McCiurRe & Co., Chicago.| ‘ 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PorutaR Numsers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Exvasticity 
AND GENERAL EXcELLENCE.”” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


49 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 
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~NEW BOOKS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
Andrew Jackson. 
By Wru1am G. Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 
Science in Yale College. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
ALICE AND PHG@BE CARY’S 
POEMS. Household Edition. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Aticz and Pua:se Cary. 
New Household Edition. Uniform with the Household 
Lowell, Holmes, etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. Household 
Edition. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Bret Harte. New 
Household Edition. Uniform with the other Household 

1 vol., 12mo0, $2. 

AMERICAN PROSE. Holiday Edition. 


AMERICAN Prose. Selections from the prose writings of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, and Emerson. Illustrated with eight steel por- 
traits of the above authors. 8vo, cloth, handsomely stamp- 
ed, $3; half calf, $5.50; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Holiday 


Edition. 


Edited by Henry Cazsot Longe. With 24 full-page illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, handsomely stamped, $3; half calf, 
$5.50; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


FOREST SCENES. New Edition. 


Including poems by Bryant, Longfellow, Halleck, and 
Street. Illustrated by Jonn A. Hows. 4to, full gilt. Cloth, 
5; morocco, or tree calf, $9. 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN 


And their Journey in Holland. 


By Horace E. Scupper, author of the Bodley Books. 
Fully illustrated. Small quarto, with attractive ornamental 
cover, $1.50. (Jn Press). 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR for 188}. 


Containing Selections for each day of the year, chosen from 
the poetical and prose writings of Henry WapswortH 
LONGFELLOW. Mounted on a card decorated by Lambert 
Hollis. (Jn Press). 


EMERSON CALENDAR for 188}. 


Containing Selections from Mr. Emerson's writings for 
each day in the year. Mounted on a card designed by 
Miss Marie Bigelow, and beautifully printed in colors. 
(In Press). 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSE- 
hold Management and Cookery. 
pe | Miss Partoa, author of Miss Parloa’s Cook Book. New 
edition, revised and greatly enlarged. (Jn Press). 
ALICE AND PHOBE CARY’S 
POEMS. 


Complete Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary. With a Me- 
morial of their lives by Mary CLeEmMER. New Illustrated 
Library Edition, with %5 full-page illustrations. 8vo. 
(In Press). 








Vol. LV. 


Poets. 


«*, For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BooKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Three Vassar Girls Abroad. 


The Vacation Rambles of three college girls on a European 
trip for amusement and instraction. By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY, 
with nearly 150 illustrations from original sketches by “Champ,” 
(J. Wells Champney,] and other distinguished artists. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 





1.50. 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.00. 


Winning His Way. 





By Cuaries CaRLetTon Corry, author of “The Boys cf 
“61,” “Our New Way ‘Round the World,” etc. A new edition 
of this famous book for boys, with twenty-one entirely new 
full-page illustrations. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


The Knockabout Club Alongshore. 


By C. A. Sternens. A new volume by this fascinating 
author, in which the Knockabout Club journeys alongshore 
from Boston to Greenland, with descriptions of seal fixhing, 
arctic scenery and stories of the ancient Northmen. Elabo- 
4 illustrated from original designs made expressly for the 
work. 

1 vol., small quarto, iluminated board covers and linings, 





‘ vol., small quarto, cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.00. 


Zigzag Fourneys tn the Occident. 





From the Atlantic to the Pacific. A summer trip of the 
Zigzag Club from Boston to the Golden Gate, including visits 
to the wheat fields of Dakota, the wonders of the Yellowstone 
and Yosemite, etc. By H. Burrerworta. Fully illustrated 
from original designs made for the work by leading artists. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 


1.75. 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.25. 
Young Folks’ History of Amertca. 


From the earliest times to the present. A new edition, 
revised to date. Edited by H. Burrerwortn, author of “The 
Zigzag Journeys.” With 157 illustrations. 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Young Folks’ History of Mexico. 


Comprising the principal events from the sixth century to 
the present time. By Frep’K A. OBER, author of **Camps in 
the Carribees."* 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The intimate relations of our country with Mexico which 
the railroads and mines are developing, make this volume one 
of the most important in the entire series. 


Young Folks’ History of the Nether- 
lands. 


A concise history of Holland and Belgium, from the earliest 
times to the present. By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
1 vol , 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Young Folks’ History. The Queens 
of England. 


From the Norman Conquest. 
“Queens of England.’ Abridged and adapted, by Rosa.rie 
Kaurman. Fully illustrated. 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 




















Founded on Strickland’s 


For sale by all booksellers, 








Young Folks’ History of Boston. 


By H. Burrerwortn, author of “Zigzag Journeys,” etc. 
New Edition. Illustrated. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Young Folks History of London. 


By W. H. 








With graphic stories of its historic landmarks. 
RIpEING. ully illustrated. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Young Folks History of Edinburgh 


By Frep H. Auuen, author of “ Glimpses of Parisian Art.” 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Young Folks Life of Washington. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
Chatterbox for 1882. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original 
English plates, containing a large amount of copyright Amer- 
ican matter, which cannot be reprinted by any other firm. 

A NEW DEPARTURE.—The Genuine Chatterbox for this 
year and its companion, The Prize, will contain many fine 
original full-page colored illustrations in addition to the great 
variety of wood-cuts heretofore given in these standard works, 
which are now acknowledged to be the cheapest and most pop- 
ular Juvenile Annuals in the world. 

1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25. 

1 vol., cloth, black and gold stamps, $1.75. 

1 vol., cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, 


The Prize for 1882. 


The companion to the Chatterbox, for the youngest children, 
containing a great variety of sketches, poems and pictures, 
and twelve or more fine full-page original colored plates. 

1 vol., illustrated board covers $ .75. 


MISCELLANEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Sra Girls. 








1 vol., 16mo, cloth. 





2.25. 








A charming book for girls. By Fanniz BELLE Irvine. 
Beautiful designs by Merrill, the illustrator of the holiday 
edition of * Litthe Women.” 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Young Moose Hunters. 





By C. A. StepHens, author of the ““Knockabout Club,” 
“The Camping Out Stories,” etc. A stirring book of boys’ 
adventures in the wilds of Maine. Fully illustrated. Tinted 
paper. 

1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.75. 


Page, Squire and Kuight, 





Or, THe Days or CHIVALRY. 
Middle Ages, for young people. Edited by W. Davenrort 
Apams. With 113 original iilustrations. 

1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Prize Bible. 


Containing over 130 engravings, and twelve colored pictures 
in the best style of chromographic art. Told in simple words, 
chiefly from the Sacred Text. Dedicated to our children. A 
beautiful and suitable gift-book for all seasons. 

1 vol., large quarto, 84 x 10'4, cloth, full gilt, $5.00. 


A historical story of the 





or sent on receipt of price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pustisuers, 
299, 301, 303 anp 305 WasurneTon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Company 


Will Publish September 10th, 


Constitutional History and Political De- 
Velopment of the United States. 


By SIMON STERNE, of the New York Bar. 

In presenting this work to the American people, 
the publishers do so, feeling assured that it will meet 
with a hearty reception and approval, as filling a 
want long felt, viz., that of a popular, authentic and 
well-written history of the Constitutional progress 
of the United States from its inception to the present 
time, suitable alike for the jurist and the student. 

The author, Mr. Simon Sterne, states in his pret- 
ace: “It occurred to me that a sketch of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it stands in text, and 
as it is interpreted by the Supreme Court, accom- 
panied by a history of the political controversies 
which resulted in the formation of and changes in 
that instrument, together with the presentation cf 
the actual situation of political parties and questions, 
which in their turn may produce Constitutional 
changes, would, if given within a limited space, pre- 
sent such a view of the institutional condition of the 
United States as to justify the book to the student of 
political history.” 

The work will also contain a full index, and an 
appendix embracing the Original Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between the States, 
passed July 9, 1778. Also the Constitution of the 
United States ot America, with all the Amendments. 
In one volume. 12mo; over 330 pages. Price, $1.25. 


New Edition Louis Figuier’s Works, 


AT REDUCED PRICE. 
THE Insecr WoRLD......... ... 570 Illustrations 
427 ° 


THE OcEAN WORLD............- 

REPTILES AND BrrmDs............ 307 7 
THE VEGETABLE WORLD.... ... 470 “ 
Wor.p BEFORE THE DELUGE. ... 233 . 


This new edition is issued in large 12mo volumes, 
on good paper, and bound in extra English cloth, 
gold and pink dies. Price, $1.50 per volume; per 
set, five volumes, $7.50. 


A Moonbeam Tangle. 


By SIDNEY SHADBOLT. 

This beautiful fairy tale is illustrated with twenty- 
three drawings, by Joseph Blight. Extra cloth; full 
gilt side. Price, $1.25. 

If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON. PARIS. 





Henry Hott & Co's 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Alexander's (Mrs.) Look Before You Leap............... $1 00 
Anderson's (E. L.) On Horseback, In the School and On 
DRS TI, Bina nccvsdeccccwdesdcaswsssevasicens a 1 50 


Bain’s (Alexander) John Stuart Mill. 
James Mill; a Biography. 


TNE. cscic.scces BD 
12mo .... 
Ballantine’s (Sergeant) Some Experiences of a Barrister’s 
BG. Matias pavenscesctaans, denen Janes eaens 2 50 
Ten Brink’s (Bernhard) Early English Literature (to 
Wiclif). (In October.) 
Burdette’s (R. J.) William Penn (Series of Lives of Amer- 
foam Wortinios). 2GM0...... « cccccccccccccccccceccses 1 25 
Cory’s (W.) Guide to Modern English History. Part II. 
8vo. (In press.) 
Goodholme’s (Todd 8S.) Domestic Cyclopedia. 8vo; 652 
pages, with a full index and over 300 illustrations.... 2 50 
Habberton’s (John) George Washington (Series of Lives 
of American Worthies). (Nearly ready.) 
Heine’s (Heinrich) The Romantic School. 12mo. (In Sep- 
tember.) 
Hollister’s (G. H.) Kinley Hollow (Leisure Hour Series). 
SI a kein ncce ckeraeKes 58s: niebaseniaee SeEAbeD, tee 1 00 
Janon’s (Camille de) Recueil de Poesies; a l’usage de la 
Jeunesse Américaine. (In September.) 
Kemble’s (Frances Ann) Records of a Later Life. 12mo 
(Uniform with Records of a Girlhood). (Just ready.) 2 50 
Noris’s (W. E.) No New Thing. (In press.) 
Newcomb’s (Simon) School Algebra .. ..............005+ 120 
Plane Geometry and Trigonometry, 
with Tables. (In September.) 
Parr’s (Louisa) Robin (Leisure Hour Series). 16mo...... 1 00 
Phillipps (A. W.) and Beebe’s (W.) Graphic Algebra. (In 
September.) 


Rosenthal’s (Lewis) America and France. 12mo........ 1% 

Simond’s (J. A.) Renaissance in Italy. Italian Literature. 
2vols. (In press.) 

Twenty Questions (The Game of). By “Hotspur,” 
SD nae cccccsccsse, csoncoe 66 c0 scnnesccenononsas 90 


Walker's (A. H.) Christ’s Christianity: Being the Pre- 
cepts and Doctrines Recorded in Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John as Taught by Jesus Christ. Analyzed and 
arranged according to subjects by Albert H. Walker, 
of the Hartford Bar. 12mo. (In September.) 


Walker's (Francis A.) Political Economy. (Vol. V of The 
American Science Series). (In October.) 


Whitney-Klemm's German by Practice. (In September.) 
Yesterday; a Novel (Leisure Hour Series}. 16mo ........ 1 00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 


New York. 
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VALUABLE HAND-BOOKS. 


Errors in the Use of English. 


By the late Wit1i1am B. Hopeson, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. American revised edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“This posthumous work of Dr. Hodgson deserves a hearty 
welcome, for it is sure to do good service for the object it has 
in view—improved accuracy in the use of the English ——. 
. . . Perhaps its chief use will be in very distinctly prov ng 
with what wonderful care) or incompetency the Englis 
language is generally written. For the examples of error here 
brought together are not picked from obscure or inferior writ- 
ings. Among the grammatical sinners whose trespasses are 
here recorded appear many of our best-known authors and 
publications.""—7he Academy. 


The Orthoépist : 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a 
Considerable Number of the Names of Foreign 
Authors, Artists, etc., that are often mispro- 
nounced. By ALrrep Ayres. 18mo, cloth, 
extra, $1.00. 

“One of the neatest and most accurate pocket manuals on 
pronunciation is ‘The Orthoépist,’ by Alfred Ayres. It seems 
almost impossible to secure uniformity in pronunciation. It is 
the study of a life to master that of our tongue. The mere 
labor of examining a peere Sone prevents many from 
being accurate. This little k ought to be on every library- 
table. It undoubtedly gives the pronunciations accepted by 
the best speakers,""—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


The Verbalist ; 

A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the 
Right and the Wrong Use of Words, and to some 
other Matters of Interest to those who would 
Speak and Write with Propriety, including a 
Treatise on Punctuation. By ALFRED AYREs, 
author of “The Orthoépist.””. 18mo, cloth, ex- 
tra, $1.00. 

“A great deal that is worth knowing, and of which not even 


all educated people are aware, ix to be learned from this well- 
digested little book.""—Philadelphia North American, 


“The author's views are sound, sensible, and concisely and 
clearly stated."— Boston Transcript. 





The Rhymester; : 


Or, Tue Ruves or Ruyme. A Guide to English 
Versification. With a Dictionary of Rhymes, an 
Examination of Classical Measures, and Com- 
ments upon Burlesque, Comic Verse, and Song- 
Writing. By the late Tom Hoop. Edited, with 
Additions, by Arthur Penn. Uniform with “ The 
Verbalist.” 18mo, cloth, gilt or red edges, $1.00. 


Three whole chapters have been added to this 
work by the American editor, one on the sonnet, one 
on the rondeau and the dallade, and a third on other 
fixed forms of verse. 

“Ten ora dozen years the late Tom Hood, also a poet, 
and the son of a poet, published ‘The Rules of Rhyme,’ of 
which we have a substantial reprint in ‘The Rhymester,’ with 
additions and side-lights from its American editor, Arthur 
Penn. The example of Hood’s great father in his matchless 
melodies, his own skill as a cunning versifier, and the accom- 
plished editing of Mr. Penn, have made this booklet a useful 
guide to English versification, the most useful one, indeed, that 
we are acquainted with.— The Critic. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


‘THE AUTOGRAPH EDITION 


THE CHEAPEST DICKENS 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


LEE AND SHEPARD S EDITION 


OF 


‘Charles Dickens’ Works 


COMPLETE IN 


45 VoLuMEs. 


236 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Neary 8000 Paces. 


BOUND IN THE BEST ENGLISH CLOTH. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


Seven Dollars and a half per Set, 


AT THE RATE OF 


50 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


No person can afford to be without a set of Dickens 
now that this edition is in the market. 


‘or sale by all booksellers, and sent by mail or express 
on receipt of price. 


Descriptive Announcement Catalogues of our new 
books and complete Catalogues of our publications sent 
to any address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 FRANKLIN STREET (UPSTAIRS), Boston. 








Printep By Knient & LEONARD, CHICAGO. 











